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Memorabilia. 

N Antiquity for September—a perhaps un- 

usually substantial number—there is an 
article which describes an air reconnaissance 
of Scotland carried out in June of this year 
by Mr. O. G, S. Crawford, one of the edi- 
tors. This was undertaken in the interests 
of a third edition which it is intended to pub- 
lish of the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman 
Britain. Mr. Crawford’s paper is illus- 
trated by thirteen excellent photographs. 
For some little time the existence in Scotland 
of numerous small Roman forts or fortlets 
has been intriguing antiquaries, and perhaps 
the most considerable addition to knowledge 
made by this air survey is their recognition 
as a normal accompaniment of Roman roads, 
combined with the discovery of more ex- 
amples of them. 

Other papers are ‘ Domesday Water Mills,’ 
by Mrs. Margaret T. Hodgen; ‘ Pliska,’ by 
Mr. Ivan Welkow; ‘ Ras Shamra, 1929-39,’ 
by T. H. Gaster; ‘Modern Views on the 
Italian Terremare,’ by Mr. D. Randall- 
Maclver; and ‘ Mapungubwe,’ an article in 
two parts, of which ‘ The Excavations and 
Culture’ are dealt with by Mr. G. Caton- 
Thompson, and ‘The Skeletal Remains,’ by 
Mr. G. M. Morant. Under ‘ Notes and 
News’ Dr. A. W. Van Buren, of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, supplies an account 
of recent discoveries in and near the Roman 
Palace of the Cancellaria; an early imperial 
frieze of which photographs are given is 
clearly of unusual beauty and in an uncom- 
monly good state of preservation ‘‘ sure”’ as 
the writer says, “‘ to claim a prominent place 
in future discussions of Roman art.” ‘A 
Byzantine Water-mill,’ also illustrated by 
a photograph, is the subject of another good 
‘Note.’ It is a mosaic dug up in the excava- 
tion of the Great Palace of Byzantium and 
the only example of a water-mill in Roman 
art. Mr. G. Brett brings together all the evi- 
dence available about these mills. 





N La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise for 1 Sept. 
M. Alain, under the title ‘ Trois Propos,’ 
sets down a few thoughts on the actor’s art; 
on coloured sculpture, and on music as a 
mode of thought. The last recalls the rush 
to music at the end of the last war, and the 
faces—worn and sad and inexpressive of their 
inward feeling—of the men who sought 
through music to learn again how to live. In- 
terior life, he says, during those tragic years 
—with its all-too-violent emotion, to which 
all, without reservation though often without 
external manifestation abandoned them- 
selves—was something beyond anyone’s full 
understanding. In music. these men found 
what they so much needed : expression of feel- 
ing, but feeling under inflexible control ; feel- 
ing brought into accord with humanity, re- 
conciled, capable at last of thought, of self- 
knowledge, maybe of tears. Without music, 
it is claimed, all this could not have been. 

On ‘the question of coloured sculpture the 
writer is harder to follow. He puts well a 
main difference between painting and sculp- 
ture: that the former gives us the impression 
of a moment rendered permanent; while the 
latter, as the spectator moves about it, offers 
countless changing aspects: but he seems to 
forget that both in classical and in mediaeval 
times sculpture was commonly painted. 

On the actor he develops mainly the thought 
of what is the actor’s secret. It is rooted in 
the need—since the outward signs of passion 
in nature are ambiguous, may even arouse 
laughter where sympathy or terror is sought— 
of appropriately conventionalised signs to 
make the passions correctly known to the 
audience and evoke the right response. Action 
on the stage, he insists, is, or should be, in 
essence recognised convention—a dance. 


i the first September issue of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. Edouard Krakowski 
has an enthusiastic paper on Charles Péguy, 
who fell in the last war on Sept. 5 twenty-five 
years ago. He makes a vivid picture of 
Péguy as he was in Paris before the war—a 
man of peasant origin, of simple presence, 
whose life, till the war broke out, though it 
was not without adventure, was to the super- 
ficial eye merely flat, but so irradiated by 
genius that the mediocrity of circumstance 
became itself significant and enlightening. 
He praises next his singular ‘“‘ constance”’ 
and concludes—more timely than he can have 





known at the moment of writing the words— 
‘by pointing to Péguy, ‘‘ comme une sorte 
comme un modéle 


d’intercesseur et aussi 
éternel.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 


(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167.) 


Mex Thomas, in an effort to give order and 
coherence to the chaotic mass of details 
available, has increased the confusion by in- 
venting new facts out of his imagination. Col- 
lins’s mother had died at the beginning of 
July, 1744, and had directed in her will that 
the whole of her possessions, consisting princi- 
pally of copyhold land within the Manor of 
Cackham, should be sold, and the proceeds 
divided equally between Elizabeth, Anne and 
William Collins. The mention of Cackham 
must have reminded Moy Thomas that South- 
cott Farm, the home of the Martin family, 
was in this neighbourhood. Accordingly he 
hastens to add that the land in question was 
‘* secured by his mother’s marriage settlement 
to her children.’’ He then tells the story of 
Collins’s supposed visit to Colonel Martin in 
Flanders, the offer of the curacy of Birdham, 
and the meeting with Hardham, and con- 
tinues : 

From that time Collins appears to have 
adopted the precarious profession of a man of 
letters. He disposed of the property inherited 
from his mother to his relative Mr. George 
Payne, and probably subsisted on the proceeds. 
He became a frequenter of the leading coffee- 
houses, and contracted an acquaintance with 
actors and the theatre. He soon dissipated his 
small fortune, and fell into pecuniary embar- 
rassments. About this time he made the 
acquaintance of Johnson.103 

This account has come to be accepted as 
authoritative, and is followed by such modern 
biographers as Professor Bronson and Mr. 
Ainsworth. Let us look at the facts of the 
case, so far as we can ascertain them. The 
original Edmund Martin, the father of 
Colonel Martin and of Mrs. Collins, seems to 
have died intestate; but it is certain that the 
ownership of Southcott Farm descended in 
the ordinary course to his elder son, Henry. 
Henry Martin died in 1715, leaving ‘‘ all my 
Copyhold lands and tenements whatsoever 
lying and being in the Manor of Cackham ”’ 
to his brother Edmund. Edmund Martin, 
whom we know as Collins’s uncle, sold the 


103 ‘ Poetical Works of William Collins,’ pp. 
xvii-xvilii. 








property on 17 Jan., 1717, to one John 
Croucher, and with that transaction jt 
passed for ever away from the Martin family, 
It is, therefore, impossible that this estate 
should ever have descended to Mrs. Collins, or 
been secured to her children by her marriage 
settlement. It is true that Mrs. Collins, at 
her death, owned land in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and bequeathed it, as we have seen, 
to her children; but that land had been left 
to her by her husband, as a comparison of the 
two wills will show. Presumably Alderman 
Collins had acquired it by purchase, as he 
certainly had not inherited it from his father, 

The statement that Collins disposed of this 
property to George Payne, lived for a time on 
the proceeds, and ‘ soon dissipated his small 
fortune,”’ is, to say the least, misleading. 
The will of Mrs, Collins, for some reason 
which cannot now be explained, was not 
proved until 12 Aug., 1745, more than a year 
after the testator’s death, and the sale to 
George Payne did not take place till late in 
1749, after the death of Colonel Martin. Of 
that transaction something more shall be said 
in its place. 

Ragsdale, though nearer to the sources of 
information, is hardly more convincing than 
Moy Thomas, for it is evident that he pre- 
tended to a greater knowledge of Collins's 
private affairs than he actually possessed. 
Speaking of Collins’s first arrival in London 
from Oxford, he says: 

Colonel Martin was at that time with his 
regiment; and Mr. Payne, a near relation, who 
had the management of the Colonel’s affairs, 
had likewise a commission to supply the 
Collinses with small sums of money. 

We need not review the evidence again. We 
have already found satisfactory proof that 
Colonel Martin was not related to George 
Payne,1%5 unless the fact that his sister had 
married Payne’s maternal uncle can be said 
to constitute a relationship. To impart any 
semblance of probability to the story so far 
we must, as before, substitute the name of 
Charles Collins for that of Colonel Martin; 
though even with that emendation the state- 
ment that Payne had a commission to supply 











104 Private information kindly supplied by 
Mr. John W. Goodger, the present owner of the 
property, through his solicitors, Messrs. Pink, 
Marston & Birch, of Portsmouth. 

105 It could be added that the Colonel was not 
with his regiment at this time, but command- 
ing a detachment at Fort William. The point 
is of no importance except as a further re 
minder that Ragsdale’s account of any matter 
in which he was not personally concerned 
should always be taken with reserve. 
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the Collins family with small sums of money 
is open to grave doubt. The narrative con- 
tinues : 

The colonel was the more sparing in this 
order, having suffered considerably by Alder- 
man Collins, who had formerly been his agent, 
and forgetting that his wife’s brother’s cash 
yas not his own, had applied it to his own use. 

All that can be said of that libellous allega- 
tim is that it is not borne out by the only 
documentary evidence available after two 
hundred years. The will of Alderman Collins 
has every appearance of being that of an 
honest man in affluent circumstances. He 
appoints his wife the sole executrix and leaves 
her the whole of his property, but directs that 
she shall sell ‘‘so much thereof as shall be 
necessary to pay off and discharge my Debts.”’ 
The debts cannot have amounted to much; for 
it is apparent from the will of Mrs, Collins 
that she was able, when her turn came, to 
dispose of the whole estate which her husband 
had left her. Another reason for doubting 
the story is that Colonel Martin appears to 
have been a man of very small means, as we 
shall find at a later stage. 

We need not quarrel with the statement 
that Collins 
called on his cousin Payne, gaily dressed, and 
with a feather in his hat; at which his relation 
expressed surprise, and told him his appear- 
ance was by no means that of a young man who 
had not a single guinea he could call his own. 
That is probable, though of infinitesimal 
importance. In the continuation we are told 
that Collins expressed contempt for Payne be- 
hind his back, but was obliged to be polite to 
him because of his dependance on the allow- 
ance; until, finally, 
his frequent demands for a supply obliged Mr. 
Payne to tell him he must pursue some other 
line of life, for he was sure Colonel Martin 
would be displeased with him for having done 
so much. This resource being stopped, forced 
him to set about some work, of which his 
eatery of the Revival of Learning was the 


From the facts as we understand them it is 
easy to suggest a more natural and less dis- 
creditable explanation of the visits to George 
Payne, and the ‘‘ frequent demands for a 
supply.” The two nephews, as we have seen, 
were joint executors of the will of Charles 
Collins. Though the name of William Col- 
lins comes first in the document it appears 
that Payne, perhaps by right of his settled 
position and far greater age, took the lead in 
completing the formalities. To, him alone 
‘Administration was granted of all and 
singular the Goods Chattels and Credits of 





the said Deceased,’ though with ‘‘ Power 
reserved of making the like Grant to William 
Collins the other Executor named in the said 
Will when he shall apply for the same.’” 
Collins, if he wished to know how matters 
were progressing, would find it easier to go 
round to his cousin’s house in Bruton Street 
than to deal with the lawyers, and it may 
have been on the occasion of his doing so that 
he gave offence by wearing gay clothes and a 
feather in his hat. It must at first have been 
tantalising to discover that, although he was 
to be the owner of freehold property in 
Chichester, ‘‘ with all Rents Arrearages and 
Profits from it arising,’’ he was not entitled 
to receive a penny until a full year from the 
date of his uncle’s death. If he was in serious 
difficulties, as we are led to believe, he may 
have been driven to ask for an advance from 
the estate, or even for a personal loan. Payne, 
in all the circumstances, could hardly refuse 
outright; but the request would increase his 
sense of authority, and Collins would receive 
a small loan and a disproportionately stern 
lecture on the evil of extravagance. The 
scene, One imagines, was re-enacted two or 
three times at short intervals, and on the last 
occasion Collins was told in tones of finality 
that he must expect no more advances, and 
must wait for the rest until he should be 
entitled to receive it at the hands of the 
lawyers. 

Whatever may be said of Collins’s genius, 
considered in isolation from his character, 
there can be no doubt that his reputation has 
suffered from the belief that he made out- 
rageous demands upon the income of Colonel 
Martin; and that after his father had 
criminally embezzled money entrusted to him 
by the same kindly and unsuspecting relative. 
It is even nauseating to think of such a per- 
son composing his tribute to 

the brave, who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest 
after shamelessly victimising one of the living 
brave who might at any time be numbered 
among the fallen. Though much of the truth 
still remains obscure, our investigation has 
demonstrated, we may hope, at least that 
contemporary gossip is not infallible. 

According to Ragsdale it was after George 
Payne had delivered his ultimatum that 
Collins began his ‘ Review of the Advance- 
ment of Learning.’ We must, however, con- 
tinue to believe that Pope Leo X had ex- 
hausted his usefulness some months earlier, 
and that it was Aristotle who was called into 
requisition at this juncture. We have 
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already noticed evidence that the ‘ Review of | 


the Advancement of Learning’ was not only 
begun, but within 
completion, before the end of 1744; whereas, 
unless our reconstruction is fundamentally 
unsound, the first of the series of interviews 
with George Payne cannot have taken place 
until after the death of Charles Collins, about 
the beginning of 1745. 

We reach the conclusion that it was some 
time during the spring or early summer of 
1745 that Collins was pursued by bailiffs, met 
Dr. Johnson, and ultimately escaped into the 
country with several guineas obtained “‘ on the 
credit of a translation of Aristotle’s 
Poeticks.’’ There is strong reason to believe 
that his flight into the country took him to 
the neighbourhood of Ragsdale’s house at 
Richmond. It is certain that he was for 
some time in close association with Ragsdale, 
who describes the sequel from personal know- 
ledge, and in terms which carry entire con- 
viction. 

Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Langhorne are 
mistaken when they say, the “ Translation of 
Aristotle ”’” was never begun I know the con- 
trary, for some progress was made in both, but 
most in the latter. From the freedom subsist- 
ing between us, we took the liberty of saying 
anything to each other. I one day reproached 
him with idleness; when, to convince me my 
censure was unjust, he showed me many sheets 
of his “ Translation of Aristotle,’ which he 
said he had so fully employed himself about, 
as to prevent him calling on many of his 
friends so frequently as he used to do. 

The narrator then lapses into vagueness 
with the statement that ‘‘ soon after this”’ 
Collins arranged with Manby to contribute 
to the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ That can- 
not be disproved, but it is more likely that 
any work of the kind which Collins did at this 
period was in fulfilment of an arrangement 
made in the previous year. We have already 
noticed Ragsdale’s next recollection—‘‘ To 
raise a present subsistence he set about writing 
his odes ’’—and have decided, on grounds of 
probability, that Collins had composed one, 
at least, of the odes at the time when he lef: 
Oxford, and that the inspiring motive was 
not merely mercenary. We have, however, 
accepted Ragsdale’s testimony that certain 
poems, complete or incomplete, were written 
at his house and in his presence. That 
statement clearly relates itself to an observa- 
tion made by Professor Bronson and other 
critics that the companion odes ‘To Pity’ 
and ‘To Fear’ might have been, and pro- 
bably were, an offshoot from the intensive 
study of Aristotle. Professor Bronson adds 





a 


that, in his opinion, ‘‘ the conclusion of each 


| ode indicates that Collins was intending to 
measurable distance of | 


write a tragedy.’"106 We have supposed that 
Collins took the line of least resistance when 
he turned from the practice to the theory of 
the drama; but it is natural that a poet of 
his aspirations should have entertained 
thoughts of a work on the grand scale even 
without Hardham’s encouragement, and Col- 
lins, though he had postponed the writing 
of his tragedy, would probably not have 
admitted that he had abandoned the project 
for ever. 

Ragsdale, who placed Collins under obli- 
gations—or thought he did—by giving him 
‘“a general invitation to my house, so that 
he frequently passed whole days there,” has 
spoilt the effect of his generosity by speaking 
of the poet a little later as living “‘ with and 
upon his friends.’”’ Probably Collins took 
the invitation somewhat too literally, and, 
believing that Ragsdale valued his friend- 
ship, failed to realise that he was regarded 
as an object of charity. How he subsisted 
during the next few months is not known, but 
it is unlikely that he was in serious diff- 
culties, as any lawyer or banker would have 
accepted his uncle’s will or his mother’s as 
satisfactory security for a loan. When next 
we hear of him there is no sign that his 
movements were hampered by the lack of 
money. On Sept. 7, 1745, Mulso writes to 
Gilbert White: 

Collins has been some Time return’d from 
Flanders, in order to put on Ye Gown as I 
hear, & get a chaplaincy in a Regiment. Don’t 
laugh, indeed I don’t on these occasions: This 
will be ye second acquaintance of mine who be. 
comes ye Thing He most derides.107 

It is universally assumed, and with good 
reason, that Collins’s object in visiting 
Flanders was to see his military uncle, 
Colonel Martin, then commanding the Eighth 
Regiment of Foot.108 If there is any truth in 
Hay’s story that Colonel Martin pronounced 
him too indolent for the army, and better 
fitted for the Church, we may be morally sure 
that it was on this occasion that the words 
were spoken. How, then, did it happen that 
so unmartial a character, after settling down 
for a year or more to the congenial life of a 

106 ‘ Poems of William Collins,’ p. 97. 

107 ‘Letters to Gilbert White,’ p. 9. Quoted 
by Birkbeck Hill in his notes to Johnson’s 
‘T.ife’ of Collins. 

108 See ante pp. 149-50 above. Exactly when 
Colonel Martin went abroad after his sojourn 
in Scotland is not known, but presumably it 
was not much later than May 14, 1745, on which 
date he was still settled at Fort William. 
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man of letters, had suddenly closed his books 
and taken a great amount of trouble to offer 
himself as a soldier? Collins’s biographers 
do him far less than justice when they assume 
that he chose this inopportune moment to 
worry Colonel Martin about his need of 
money or the problem of his future career. 
The obvious explanation is that ‘‘ some time ”’ 
before the date of Mulso’s letter—actually on 
July 25, 1745—the Young Pretender had 
landed in Scotland. The country was in 
extreme danger: in far greater danger than 
is commonly realised by people who allow 
their view of the rebellion to be obscured by 
Culloden. Military historians have found 
much to admire in the Prince’s strategy, and 
in the tactics to which he owed his victories 
at Prestonpans and Falkirk. It has even 
been thought that he would have had an 
excellent chance of reaching London if he had 
taken the tide in his affairs at the flood 
instead of spending time in raising the High- 
lands. He could then have invited the 
French, who had an army ready to sail, to 
come over and help him to consolidate his vic- 
tory, and the war would have been continued 
on English soil if it could have been continued 
at all. 

Though it might have been expected that 
the Eighth Regiment would be ordered home 
when the news of the rebellion became known, 
there was much to be said for Collins’s deci- 
sion to run over to Flanders at once rather 
than wait for his uncle’s return. Colonel 
Martin would probably land in Scotland; 
but it appeared that Scotland was to be the 
scene of a civil war, and it is notoriously dif- 
ficult for an irresponsible civilian to arrange 
an interview with a soldier on active service. 
There was no serious fighting in Flanders: 
partly because both sides were exhausted after 
Fontenoy, and partly because it was realised 
that the success or failure of the Pretender 
must decide the next move. In these circum- 
stances Collins’s best and simplest plan would 
be to leave London by one of the boats sailing 
regularly down the Thames to Holland, and 
wait for Colonel Martin at his port of em- 
barkation, whatever that might be. 

It is probable that Mulso is reporting the 
uncle’s advice rather than the nephew’s 
intention when he says that Collins had re- 
turned to ‘‘ get a chaplaincy in a Regiment.”’ 
We gather that Colonel Martin did not ap- 
prove of him as a volunteer, even for the 
duration of the rebellion; but, remembering 
that the young man had once caused him some 
embarrassment by troubling the Duke of 








Richmond about an application for a curacy, 

he may well have suggested that it might be 

better to be incompetent in two professions 

than in one. P. L. Carver. 
(To be continued.) 





THE ARMORIAL HOUSE OR 
FAMILY 


AND THE THEORY OF ARMORIAL QUARTERING 
IN ENGLAND. 


(See ante p. 164.) 


[HE English theory of quartering is based 
on ‘‘representation’’ of the Armorial 
Family, and illustrates the underlying idea. 

Fox-Davies indeed explains the matter 
quite lucidly, though he failed to co-relate his 
observations, largely, I think, because the 
matter has been obscured by post-mediaeval 
heraldic volumes — mostly conspicuous by 
their inconversance with original facts. 

He expounds the “origin and theory of 
quartering ’’ as follows: 

If the daughter be an heiress or co-heiress 
she represents either wholly or in part, her 
father and his branch of the family, even if 
his “branch ” only commenced with himself. 
(‘Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ 542). 
and of the escutcheon of pretence: 

The escutcheon of pretence means that the 
husband pretends [the term “ pretend” here 
legally means “assert” or “ assume ”’] to re- 
present the family of his wife. This jure 
uxoris he undoubtedly does whilst she is alive, 
but the moment she dies the actual representa- 
tion of her family passes to her son and heir. 
[This is exactly conform to the succession 
enunciated in the ‘ Boke of St. Albans,’ ante p. 
167], and it is ridiculous for her husband to 
pretend to represent when there is an un- 
doubted representative in existence and when 
the representation, such as it was when vested 
in himself, has come to an end and passed 
elsewhere. (‘Complete Guide,’ 536). 

Nevertheless the official practice has been to 
allow its retention and had Fox-Davies 
paused to consider the implications of his 
comment that there ‘‘ are many facts which 
conclusively show that at an early period a 
coat of arms was often considered to have a 
territorial limitation’’ (ibid. 539) and 
that the husband’s right is a _ pos- 
session and enjoyment by courtesy ’’ (ibid. 
542), he would have perceived that this 
‘* courtesy ’’ and inescutcheon is simply the 
ordinary legal ‘“‘courtesy’’ of real estate, 
which an husband retains for life, and he 
would not have penned the phrase, ‘‘ perhaps 
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it should be said that, whilst admittedly per- 
sonal, arms have territorial attributes or con- 
nections.’’? Like any other incorporeal dignity 
they are clearly ‘‘ real estate,’’ being the ind- 
ciae and incidents of ‘‘ hereditary rank, 
emanating, with all other rank from the 
Crown ’”’ (‘ Complete Guide,’ 23 and 22) con- 
ferred by the Crown’s commissioners, the 
Kings-of-Arms.10 

The descent of arms in England, as ex- 
pounded by Fox-Davies, thus involves essen- 
tially the principles of heritage, or real 
estate, and likewise it envisages the Armorial 
Family as descendible lineally, and partibly, 
and hence his further observation : 

We find in many cases the arms of the 
wife borne in preference to the paternal arms 
of descent ... and on the analogy of the coats 
of arms of wives at present borne with the 
wife’s surname by the husband under Royal 
Licence, there can be little doubt that at a 
period when Royal Licences had not come into 
regular vogue, the same idea was dominant. 
(‘ Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ p. 538, where 
he also refers to the analogy of the husband 
“enjoying the estates or peerage of his wife.”’) 

It equates with the very ancient tribal 
theory of the ‘“‘ Incoming Husband” (H. G. 
B. Westermarck, ‘ History of Human Mar- 
riage,’ 110; Sir E. B. Tylor, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. xl. p. 91). The fore- 
going indications of the analogy of the 
“‘ Armorial Family ”’ to the ‘‘ Peerage Fam- 
ily ’’ or ‘‘ Noble House ’’ are indeed ampli- 
fied by the same writer’s examination of 
badges (which he states ‘‘ were the property 
of the head of the family ’’), leading to his 
conclusion : 

This undoubtedly makes for the inheritance 
of a badge upon the same line of descent as a 
barony by writ, and such a method of inheri- 
tance accounts for the known descent of most 





9 In another sense, however, this remark 
tallies exactly with Cruise’s comment on the 
relationship of peerage-dignities to real estate, 
and simply confirms the analogy of arms to 
such honours—anyway, the early type of peer- 
age-honours. Moreover, the normal limitation 
of early confirmation or patents of arms 
posteritie’”’) is analogous to that which 
‘ruise notices is that of the “‘ Barony in Fee ” 
descendible to the grantee “and his heirs 
lineal ” (Cruise,” 100). 

10 Those who have sought to distinguish a 
patent of arms from a patent of peerage or 
baronetcy, have overlooked that, and _ the 
maxim qui facit per alium facit per see. Lyon 
indeed was actually crowned with the Royal 
Crewn, and thereby endowed, to the extent of 
his commission, with the nobilitating preroga- 
tive. (J. B. Paul, ‘Heraldry in Relation to 
Scots History and Art,’ 85). 





of the badges heraldically familiar to us, 
Probably we shall be right in so accepting it as 
the ancient rule of inheritance. (‘ Complete 
Guide to Heraldry,’ 465). 

In the descent of English arms we have 
thus precisely the analogy of the barony in 
fee, with its abeyance, terminated either } 
summons or letters patent. Similarly the 
‘‘ representation”? of the English Armorial 
Family, as illustrated both by arms and 
badges, devolves fractionally on the co 
parceners and their representatives who each 
enjoy their share of the arms by quartering 
(the badge, being indivisible, should be alto. 
gether in abeyance) but none of them can 
possess the whole indivisible subject, ice, 
assume the plain arms undifferenced by— 
normally—the paternal quartering. The 
Crown, however, may at any time, by an act 
of the prerogative, terminate this armorial 
abeyance, by expediting a Royal Licence for 
exemplification entitling one of the fractional 
representers to bear the plain arms. 

Originally, of course, in medieval heraldry, 
as in medieval peerage law, ‘‘ abeyance” 
was unknown, and the undifferenced arms, 
like the Castlestead baronial or comital dig. 
nity, devolved, failing a specific settlement, 
upon the eldest daughter and her heir; a 
principle still set forth as regards arms by Sir 
Philip Sidney in his Reply to ‘ Leicester's 
Commonwealth ’ : 

In the Law of Heraldri and Descentes . .. it 
is most certain that the Honour of the blood 
remained upon him chiefli who came of the 
= Daughter (see ‘Heraldry in Scotland, 

43). 


In peerage law the theory of abeyance did 
not supervene until the collapse of territorial 
feudalism in England, in heraldry not until 
the age of practical armory was degenerating 
into the ‘‘ paper heraldry’ of the later 





11 That such a royal licence conferring 4 
right to bear existing arms, is not the constitu- 
tion of a new right is evident, because if it 
were, the Crown would be se rte age | from a 
grant already made, and infringing the rights 
of those entitled to the original armorial 
property. That explains why royal licences 
are not issued for assumptions by “ mere cap- 
rice,” but only where there is (a) a right of 
inheritance—as above explained, or (b) a settle 
ment with name and arms clause by a person 
having power to make one—i.e., vested in the 
armorial property. This last is evidently 4 
survival of the early English—and recognised 
Scottish — principle regarding devertion of 
dignities by resort to the Fountain of Honour, 
which the House of Lords struck at as regards 
English peerages, presumably _ because. it 
facilitated political party-niffering with legisla- 
tive voting power. 
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Tudors. Even so, under the strict laws of 
early heraldry, which survived until after 
the Restoration, the Crown could only have 
terminated an armorial abeyance in favour of 
one descendant-representer. Under the 
modern English system whereby all descend- 
ants within the limitations of the grant use 


» the arms undifferenced, no doubt more than 


one might get licence to use the arms undiffer- 
enced, Indeed we are told it is, nowadays, 
not refused to anyone possessing maternal 
blood descent (Halsbury’s ‘Laws of Eng- 
land,’ xxiii. 559), but the foregoing explains, 
not only the judgement in Grey v. Hastings, 
but also Legh’s description at fol. 98 of the 
‘Accidens of Armory,’ and why the heir-male 
was only allowed the arms with a difference 
which, incidentally, was a label. 

The effect of the modern English system, 
of course, was to enable any person to 
“inherit ’? vast numbers of fractional repre- 
sentations and masses of quarterings as illus- 
trated in shields such as Lloyd of Stockton 
(‘Art of Heraldry,’ 373). In practice relief 
is found from such debased heraldry by a 
royal licence settling a few selected quarter- 
ings, or the plain arms desired for whichever 
name is borne, and in a quartered coat, the 
first quarter is always the ‘‘ pro-nominal 
coat ’’ (note the term) whether it is the pater- 
nal coat or not (‘ Art of Heraldry,’ 377). 

One now appreciates the point of Dug- 
dale’s statement (‘Life of Sir William 
Dugdale,’ 393) that where the heirs-female 
continued to bear the arms as a quartering, 
the heir-male was not allowed to intrude him- 
self into the plain arms by dropping his dif- 
ference save by ‘‘ permission ’’—though, he 
points out, a number of heirs-male were tak- 
ing to claiming as a right, what they were 
only entitled to by permission (naturally of 
the heir-female in whom the arms were 
vested), and that these claims were contrary 
to Grey v. Hastings and other decisions. 

It mav be noticed that Sir Charles Erskine 
held the same view in that very year, when 
(10 Sept., 1672) he officially intimated that 
the arms assigned to Cluny-Macpherson 
(heir-male of the line of Clan Chattan) were 
given as a cadet of the line of Mackintosh 
(as heir-female), who was only bearing the 
“Clan Chattan ” arms as a quartering.2 

Ultimately the dropping of differencing in 
England has made the matter of rather aca- 
demic importance there, but the whole theory 





2 The galley in the third quarter Cluny’s 
coat was this one, “ parted per fess,” and with 
two additional charges in chief. 





is important as illustrating the ambit of the 
‘armorial family ’’ as a Brittanic commun- 
ity, and its relation to the oldest surviving 
type of English peerage, the barony in fee. 
There, also, the Roradlite nexus subsists, for 
in England Chapeaux are allowed to the 
arms of peerage houses, and these of course 
are included in royal licences, and accord- 
ingly to those in destination to the dignity 
and bearing the ‘‘name and arms”’ of the 
dignitated stem. 

It further becomes apparent that the term 
‘family ’’ is used by heraldic writers in two 
distinct senses : 

(a) The whole group falling within the 
limitation of the arms as a fief annoblissant, 
i.e., ‘‘ The Name”? (cf. “Chief of the Name’’) 
with its ‘‘ stock ’’ and ‘‘ branches’’, whose 
membership includes all those who, being 
within the limitations of the grant, have 
qualified their status by taking up a share 
of that armorial estate, 

(b) The ‘‘ families’? of the successive 
inheritors of the original armorial caput— 
the undifferenced arms,—comprehending 
the holder himself, his sisters and daughters 
enjoying armorial life-rents, his heir, and 
younger sons, enjoying a species of armorial 
alimentary allowance, viz., a user of the arms 
with ‘‘ petty differences ’’ (the nine standard 
distinctions of English heraldry) ‘‘ until they, 
being heads of new families’”’ (i.e., on 
marriage, he says) drop these for permanent 
distinctions (Sir W. Dugdale, ‘ Ancient 
Usage and Bearing of Arms,’ p. 49). 

The ‘‘b group”’ is precisely equivalent to 
those who enjoy, for life, ‘‘ courtesy titles ”’ 
such as ‘‘ Honourable’’ derivatively from a 
peer or peeress, 

The ‘‘ a group,’’ that is the noble, gentle, 
or ‘‘ armorial family’’ in the sense ordin- 
arily used, is a group distinguished by a 
name, and arising out of an actual or pre- 
sumed!4 grant making the founder notilis 
(known in the noblesse) ‘‘ ennobling’’ him 
and conferring an incorporeal fief annoblis- 
sant, viz., coat-of-arms, for his ‘‘ name’’. 
The group thereafter consists of those bear- 





” 


13 Similarly the “ families ” of inheritors of 
subsidiary “ armorial estates ” assigned out of 
the original inheritance by constitution of 
differenced arms for cadets, which (re bordures 
for younger sons) is “in a manner a new 
coat.” (Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ i. p. 176), in the 
sense of a distinct sub-estate for a distinct 


cadet “ stock.” 

14 The original title is necessarily in this 
case the Crown confirmation through the king 
of arms. 
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ing the name and inheriting (or being entitled 
to obtain from what we might liken to the 
unoccupied ‘‘ waste’’ of the fief) a share of 
the armorial inheritance (a differenced ver- 
sion of the arms, or in some casés enjoyment 


of a life-rent of the arms). The extent of 
the group, and the qualification for inherit- 
ance of the original arms, is the limitation, 
express or implied, in the patent, or any sub- 
sequent confirmation or re-grant of the arms. 
The ‘‘ Armorial Family” is then a group 
based on a property-qualification—the ‘‘ pro- 
perty’’ being the arms, just as a 
‘‘ noble/ peerage-family ’’ is a group based on 
the peerage as a “ property.’’ (In Britain 
where peerages are primogenital, the lesser 
members’ only ‘‘ inheritance’’ therefrom is 
an armorial chapeau under the crest). The 
succession in arms was accordingly, it ap- 
pears, viewed as a question of succession to 
“incorporeal heritage, to which we have seen it 
is, by various writers, considered analogous, 
save that in matters of honour there is no 
sasine, so the de quo is, or at all events long 
has been; Who is heir of the grantee? or per- 
son who got a Crown confirmation forming 
the root of the title? (Herald and Genealogist, 
ii., p. 10; ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 336).15 
It is satisfactory to find that—apart from 
the large schemes of ‘‘ genealogical quarter- 
ings ’’, and the ‘‘ Resolution ’’ of 1562, which 
the late Marchmont Herald characterised as 
“very bad heraldry ’’’ (Note in his copy of 
‘ Complete Guide,’ p. 535—also at p. 541, 
‘The shield of pretence is not a Scottish in- 
stitution at all,’’ and one might add the more 
modern abandonment of regular cadencing 
of arms—English heraldry retains more than 
has been imagined the old principles of 
the Brittanic noble community, and that 
the armory of England, like the old 
barony by writ of English peerage law, re- 








15 In the Law of Arms, as expressly applied 
in Grey v. Hastings, 1408, and the terminology 
of almost all medieval armorial documents, the 
succession is deduced from the “ last holder,” 
e.g. qui darrein morust vest in the arms, so 
much that, as in real estate, possessio fratris 
facit sororis heredem, to the exclusion of the 
heir-male of line of the half-blood. The doctrine 
of succession to the grantee, was only adopted 
(evidently to avoid the anomaly of the half- 
blood) as regards. dignities in the early seven- 
teenth century (G. W. Wollaston, ‘ Coronation 
Claims,’ 1903, p. 119). There are still traces of 
the earlier practice in arms. The point has 
been that it is essential to look to the limita- 
tions of, implicit in, the original grant or 


confirmation of the arms and noblesse or other 
dignity, so long as this is the ruling destina- 
tion. 











presents, if not the indivisible descent of the 
early medieval period, at all events, subject 
to the control of the Fountain of Honour, 
the next-oldest form of nobiliary succession, 
and one characteristic of ancient English his. 
tory, under which the continuity of the 
ancient gentle houses of England is assured, 

The Scottish theory of quartering is—as 
Fox-Davies noticed—somewhat different and 
in theory more closely related to the still 
strictly feudal character of Scottish heritage, 
and he comments: 

Taking arms to have a territorial limita. 
tion—a point which still finds a certain amount 
of acceptance in Scottish heraldry, the custom 
of indiscriminate quartering is much less fre 
quent than in England, and comparatively 
seldom adopted unless estates or chief repre- 
sentation in an important or appreciable de- 
gree follow the technical heraldic representa- 
tion. (‘ Complete Guide, 535, 539). 

We can now grasp that the ‘technical 
heraldic representation ’’ is in each country 
simply the representation of incorporeal heri- 
tage, conform to the destination flowing from 
the Fountain of Honour (through the 
Armorial commissioners) when the heritage 
was conferred or confirmed, analogous to the 
rules found in other connections with the des- 
cent of incorporeal nobiliary heritage, and 
that not only does ‘‘ the ancient usage bring 
home very forcibly the former territorial con- 
nection of arms and land ”’ (‘Complete Guide,’ 
523), but that the arms are simply incorporeal 
“land ’”’ in character, and in these days of 
death duties, often the only ‘‘ fief ’’ which 
an ancient line is able to retain. 

The Scottish system of quartering (which I 
am not treating here) is in many respects 
still the earlier and simpler version of heral- 
dic practice, though its ‘‘ grandquartering” 
magnifies the complications when uncompre- 
hending efforts are made to apply the repre- 
sentational concept of Tudor heraldry to 
Scots heraldic practice of a much earlier age. 
Hitherto few seem to have attempted to 
grasp what really underlies the respective 
systems, and their bearing on the nature of 
heraldic succession and representation. 

This note is, however, confined to comment- 
ing (with due diffidence) on the Eng- 
lish Law of Armorial succession and 
principle of quartering, and since modern 
textbooks—often written, I am _ afraid, 
without any grasp of the legal intricacies 
involved—are inclined to infer that the rules 
and principles in England and Scotland are 
more or less identical, it is desirable to clear 
up exactly what the English system is, and 
how it operates. It has seemed interesting— 
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as a matter of abstract heraldic science—to | 
co-relate the analogy with Baron by Writ, | 
observed by others, but not recently treated 
from that angle—which is also of some con- 
stitutional interest. One wishes Mr. Fox- 
Davies had lived to co-ordinate his deductions 
and himself carry them to their logical con- 
clusion. 
THomas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


DE QUINCEY : SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS. 
IV. 
(See clxxvi. 417 and ante pp. 3, 42.) 
PE Quincey was one of the pioneers in intro- 

ducing a knowledge of German litera- 
ture, and here one expects him to be full of 
information about his subjects and pleased 
to record their merits in their various writings 
for a new public. Viewed in this light, his 
aslepaclia articles on Schiller and 
Goethe are grossly deficient, and in the case 
of Goethe, crudely malicious. 

He remarks that in his 
Schiller 
ranked as the second name in German litera- 
ture; everywhere else he is ranked as the first. 
For us, who are aliens to Germany, Schiller is 
the representative of the German intellect in 
its highest form. 

Why, then, not give an adequate account 
of his life and works? He deals at length 
with the play of ‘ The Robbers ’ without men- 
tioning the ‘‘Sturm und Drang” which 
everybody connects with it. He says that 
Schiller fled from the academical institution 
of the Duke of Wiurtemberg to Mannheim, 
where he lived in the house of Dalberg, 
known chiefly as a theatre director. He 
ignores Korner, father of the poet, whose 
friendship was invaluable to Schiller and 
who after his death edited his collected 
works. He lived for more than two years 
at Dresden with Korner. When he had 
married and become a professor at Jena, he 
fell ill and would have been in poverty with- 
out the assistance of two Danish admirers of 
his genius, which put him for some years 
above the need of writing for bread. He 
found a philosopher to his taste in Fichte and 
an enterprising publisher in Cotta. His 
views differed so widely from Goethe’s in his 
earlier literary life that they only became 
intimate and an influence on each other in his 


own country 


When he comes to the detail we expect in 
such an article, half a page only is devoted 
to Schiller’s writings and five only of his 


plays are mentioned in addition to ‘ The 
Robbers ’ previously considered. With his 
‘Fiesco’ and ‘Intrigue and Love’ are 


lumped ‘ Don Carlos’ and ‘ Maria Stuart’: 

None of these are so far free from the faults 
of the ‘“ Robbers” as to merit a separate 
notice for with less power, they are almost 
equally licentious. Finally, however, he brought 
out his “ Wallenstein,” an immortal drama, 
and beyond all competition, the nearest in 
point of excellence to the dramas of Shake- 
speare. 

For a critic of eminence this summary is 
strange indeed, ‘ Fiesco’ and ‘ Intrigue and 
Love’ are the only two plays of the wild 
revolutionary sort. ‘ Don Carlos,’ which I 
re-read a few days ago, is quite a different 
affair and has the special interest of being 
published piecemeal over a period of years, 
a circumstance sufficiently rare among play- 
wrights to deserve notice. Schiller had, in 
fact, to make a coherent whole of a play which 
reflects differing views on life. At the begin- 
ning Carlos is the hero and his passionate 
friendship for the Marquis seems all impor- 
tant. But later the Marquis becomes the 
master-spirit of the play, an exalted imper- 
sonation of nobility of mind and a feeling 
for humanity rare enough in the Spanish 
court of that Philip who was contemporary 
with our Elizabeth. 

In fact, in his most mature period, 
1800-1804, Schiller produced no fewer than 
six plays and left a seventh unfinished. 
Among these was ‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ which De 
Quincey never mentions, or ‘The Bride of 
Messina,’ a classical tragedy of Fate which 
made an attempt to reproduce the Greek 
Chorus on the modern stage. He translated 
two of the plays of Euripides, he adapted 
for the Weimar stage a play by Lessing and 
two by Goethe. I must apologise for men- 
tioning things that are perfectly well-known 
to all serious students of Schiller, but I have 
to justify the statement that De Quincey’s 
account is grossly inadequate. To ‘ Wallen- 
stein’ he devotes two sentences only, point- 
ing out that 
the position of the characters of Max. Picco- 
lomini and the Princess Thekla is the first in- 
stence of what, in a critical sense, is called 
relief, that literature affords. 


He says nothing of Schiller’s ‘ History of 





latest years. These details are surely impor- 
tant for any reasonable account of Schiller 
and De Quincey ignores them all. 











the Thirty Years War,’ which led directly to 
| ‘ Wallenstein,’ just as his other historical 
‘ work on the Netherlands and the Spanish 
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Monarchy was a preparation for ‘ Don 
Carlos.’ In the first part of ‘ Wallenstein’ 
the metre is notable, allowing a varying 
number of unaccented syllables in the old 
German style, 

Thus the account of the plays cannot be 
regarded as adequate, and there is no record 
of anything else that Schiller wrote: his jour- 
nalism ; his essays on the stage and on the 
difference between classical and modern 
poetry ; the ‘ Xenien ’ which he wrote in con- 
junction with Goethe; the poems on philo- 
sophical or literary subjects, often supreme 
in their thought but marred by a crude con- 
ception of hexameter and pentameter ; the bal- 
lads on classical or medieval themes. Every- 
one who has a claim to culture knows at least 
some of these. Beethoven set the ‘ Hymn to 
Joy’ in his last great symphony. Who does 
not know ‘ The Song of the Bell’? I do not 
understand how, if De Quincey read these 
poems, he could omit all notice of them more 
than thirty years after Schiller’s death, when 
his writings had been collected and his posi- 
tion as a poet was fully assured. Only one 
explanation occurs to me, the torpor pro- 
duced by opium. 

The article on Goethe is equally shallow 
and depreciatory throughout. No opinion of 
his own is given of Goethe’s lyrics, and 
no mention by name of that autobiographic 
‘Dichtung und Wahrheit’ which has inter- 
ested many who are indifferent to poetry. De 
Quincey has a short way with readers desir- 
ing information :— 

Dismissing his songs, to which has heen 
ascribed by some critics a very high value for 
their variety and their lyrical enthusiasm; 
dismissing also a large body of short miscel- 
laneous poems, suited to the occasional circum- 
stances in which thev arose; we may throw 
the capital works of Goethe into two classes— 
philosophic novels, and dramas. 

On ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ De Quincey else- 
where—vol. xii—lays a heavy moral thumb. 
Here he calls it ‘‘in its own nature and 
purpose sufficiently obscure,’’ and the com- 
mentaries on it still more enigmatical: 

It has not gained, and will not gain, any 
attention in this country; and this not only 
because it is thoroughly deficient in all points 
of attraction to readers formed upon our Eng- 
lish literature, but because in some capital 
circumstances it is absolutely repulsive. 

It is “‘ at open war, not with decorum and 
good taste merely, but with moral purity and 
the dignity of human nature.’’ It would be 
more to the point to try to understand 
Goethe’s idea of self-culture and discover in 
“Wilhelm Meister’ the exposure of his ideals 





in life. ‘‘ The cultivation of my own mind 
has been secretly, from youth upwards, my 
wish and my design. This purpose stil] 
possesses me; and the means of compassing it 
are constantly growing more definite.” When 
he falls in love with this girl and that, or 
wilfully wins a heart for which he really 
cares little, the affair is turned to literary 
purpose. The good-bye is a situation which 
he can enjoy in the réle of spectator as well 
as actor. There is a case to be made against 
Goethe for all this but De Quincey has not 
made it. 

On Goethe’s chief work, ‘ Faust,’ he evades 
any attempt at criticism :— 

Upon this it is better to say nothing than too 
much. How trifling an advance has been made 
towards clearing the ground for any sane 
criticism, may be understood from this fact, 
that as yet no two people have agreed about 
the meaning of any separate scene, or about 
the drift of the whole. Neither is this ex. 
plained by saying, that until lately the 
“Faust ” was a fragment; for no additional 
light has dawned upon the main question since 
the publication of the latter part. 

He might at least have explained what he 
himself made of it. At the end he declares 
that ‘ Werther’ was ‘ superior to all which 
followed it, and for mere power was _ the 
paramount work of Goethe.”’ The reputation 
he possesses has been pushed “far beyond 
the proportion of real and genuine interest 
attached to his works.’’ He is ‘‘ little read 
in Germany, and in this country not at all.” 
This sweeping assertion could be easily refuted. 
Three reasons are mentioned for the over- 
estimate of his achievement: his great age, 
his splendid position at the court of Weimar, 
and his habit of writing unintelligibly, 
deliberately designed to keep up “ a system 
of discussion and strife upon his own mean- 
ing amongst the critics of his country.” 

This is a good specimen of De Quincey’s 
malicious inventions. I do not find Goethe 
anything like so obscure as he supposes. As 
one of the leading men of letters in Europe, 
he had no need to stoop to such devices, 
which belong, if ever seriously practised, to 
those who seek to gain notoriety by obscurity. 

It is a pleasure for once to come across 4 
real appreciation in the article on Jean Paul 
Richter with select passages from his works, 
attached, of course, without any indication 
of the books from which they are taken. 
Richter’s peculiar style and humour “ with 
the two-headed power which he possesses ove? 
the pathetic and the humorous ’’ are clearly 
noted and he is called greater than Sterne. 
But De Quincey has altered his name :— 
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I call him frequently John Paul, without 
adding his surname, both because all Germany 
gives Sim that appellation as an expression of 
affection for his person, and because he has 
himself sometimes assumed it in the title-pages 
of his works. 

He was not “John” Paul but Jean, and 
adopted the name as a tribute of admiration 
to French literature. That is, I presume, the 
reason why De Quincey thought it well to 
change it. If (ante p. 109) he has had a 
great influence with modern French writers, 
he is the last person to deserve it. One of 
his favourite themes is that English litera- 
ture owes very little to France, which inciden- 
tally reveals his wide ignorance of Addison’s 
Spectator. In this article on Richter, written 
in 1821, he explains that German writing is 
to be preferred to French. French has 
lacked ‘‘ some exotic, but congenial inocula- 
tion’? and so tends to superannuation :— 

Thence comes it that the French literature 
is now in the last stage of phthisis—dotage— 
palsy, or whatever image will best express the 
most abject state of senile—(esnile? no! of 
anile)—imbecility. Its constitution, as you 
well know, was in its best days, marrowless and 
without nerve; its youth without hope, and its 
manhood without dignity. 

According to him, it is ‘‘ too intensely 
steeped in French manners to admit of any 
influence from without.’’ Yet everyone who 
knows anything is aware of the popularity 
of Ossian and Richardson in France, and of 
the deep interest in English taken by 
Voltaire and Rousseau. In the general re- 
marks which occupy much of the article on 
Schiller, the Frenchified Frederick, Fritz der 
Einzige, is declared guilty of the intense 
conviction that 
no good thing could arise out of Germany, This 
creed was expressed by the quality of the 
French minds which he attracted to his court. 
The very refuse and dregs of the Parisian 
coteries satisfied his hunger for French gar- 
bage; the very offal of their shambles met the 
demand of his palate; even a Maupertuis, so 
long as he could produce a French baptismal 
certificate, was good enough to manufacture 
into the president of a Berlin academy. 

Characteristically De Quincey omits among 
Frederick’s Frenchmen Voltaire, a potentate 
as mighty in his way as Frederick was in 
military genius. Voltaire was not negligible, 
though Wordsworth in the ‘ Excursion’ 
could describe ‘ Candide’ as 

this dull product of a scoffer’s pen. 

As Coleridge was notoriously ignorant of 

French, the famous pair may have influenced 
Quincey. But no man of any judgment 





will indict the literature of a whole nation as | 








he does. He loses all sense of proportion and 
reasonable language when he starts on any- 
thing he dislikes. He may contradict what he 
has said elsewhere, but that does not matter. 
He is not troubled about the virtue of con- 
sistency and he is enjoying the pleasure of 
disparagement. vk 


HE SUTTON HOO BURIAL-SHIP. — 
The discovery of the Saxon king’s burial- 
ship at Sutton Hoo, in Suffolk, is an event 
of conspicuous and signal importance, 
especially because it throws light upon the 
obscure seventh-century period in England. 
Among the burial-treasure there is a silver 
spoon engraved with the word ‘ Paul.” 
‘“‘ Paul,’ I suggest, signifies Paulinus, the 
pious, wonderful character described by Mil- 
ton in his ‘ History of Britain’ (1670). If 
this is so, the Saxon king was either Redwald 
or Edwin: I believe, Redwald, with part of 
the gold in the burial-ship including some of 
what he had acquired from Ethelfrid, as is 
related. The whole long passage will be 
found in the compendious volume of Milton 
recently published by the Nonesuch Press. 


E. H. Vistak. 


ULTURES AND LIVING BODIES. — 
I think it is well established that these 
birds always wait to attack until a person or 
animal is dead. A good example of this was 
given to me by my cousin, the late Sir Arthur 
Downes, M.D., who died suddenly, last year, 
in the house he had built on Mount Carmel, 
Palestine. In a letter of 25 Feb. he said: 


Arab friends of our household coming here 
from Damascus and the Lebanon, have brought 
terrible accounts of the floods there. 

A mother taking refuge in a tree, was driven 
higher by the rising flood, and with a last effort, 
secured her baby to the topmost branches be- 
fore being herself swept away and no more seen. 

“The Great birds came down and hovered 
over the child, but did not touch it. 

Vultures no doubt only feed on carrion. It 
would have been different had they have been 
eagles. The child, eventually rescued by the 
police, is now in a Home. Also other similar 


narratives. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
SEUDONYM ‘“ JEHAN-RICTUS.” —I 


noted explanation of this pseudonym in 
a recent Intermédiaire. It is to be considered 
a hyphened name and indexed, not under R 
where some indexers have put it, but under 
J. I believe we have no exact equivalent for 
“‘ rictus ’’: ‘‘ grin’’ and “ grimace’’ are not 


ghastly enough. R. 
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Readers Queries. 


HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S RE- 
BELLION, 1483: ‘‘ YEOMEN OF THE 
CROWN.’’—<According to Stowe 


At the same time that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was up in the West Country ther were 
many up in Kent to wit Sir George Broune, Sir 
John Gilford and his sonne, Foge Scot and 
Hauts, after Clifford, Bonting Yeoman of the 
Crowne with many other to the number of five 
thousand. These made a fray at Gravesend in 
the faire, where Bonting slewe Master Mow- 
bray with divers other but when they heard 
the Duke of Buckingham was dead they were 
fain to fly to save themselves. 

Miss Agnes Conway (now the Hon. Mrs. 
Horsfield) in an article in Archaeologia 
Cantiana Vol. xxxvii. (1925) entitled ‘ The 
Maidstone Sector of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Rebellion 18 Oct. 1483’, after quoting 
the above gives a description of some of the 
conspirators and says 

John Boutayne late Yeoman of the Crown. 
He was probably Bonting Yeoman of the Crown 
mentioned by Stowe as having killed Mowbray 
in the fair at Gravesend. 

Following upon the rebellion of 1483 there 
was passed an Act of Attainder (Rot. Parl. 
v. p. 294) in which a hundred persons were 
proclaimed traitors and (inter alios) were 
the following :— 

Sir John Fogge with twenty-six others. 

Sir George Browne of Bletchworth and others 
executed at Maidstone (Oct. 18) Rochester 
(Oct, 20) and Gravesend (Oct. 22); 

Sir John Gifford; 

Sir Richard Guilford; 

Sir Edward Poynings. 

I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give me information as to the fate 
of any of the conspirators. It may be that a 
search has been made at some time in the 
Pardon Rolls at the Public Record Office for 
the period immediately following the rebel- 
lion. Col, Josiah Wedgewood, M.P., tells me 
that when this was done for the ‘ History of 
Parliament’ only M.P.s were extracted. He 
adds that very few were executed besides Sir 
George Browne. Fogge, Guildford and Poyn- 
ings all escaped. 

Gairdner in his Life of Richard III states: 

Four persons who had been Yeoman of ‘the 
Crown to Edward IV were taken in Southwark 
& hanged at Tyburn and two gentlemen taken 
in Kent were beheaded on Tower Hill (Jen- 
kins ‘ Exeter’ 88; Continuator Croyland 568: 
Fabyan 671; Hall 397). 

The Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, state that they have 








not in the library the Continuation of the 
Croyland Chronicle which apparently has 
only been published in a 1684 Oxford edition, 
although a translation appeared by H. T, 
Riley in 1854. They state that the other 
three authorities mentioned do not help. Both 
Hall and Fabyan give the names of the two 
gentlemen taken in Kent as Sir George 
Browne and Sir Roger Clyfforde, but they 
merely say that four others, lately Yeomen of 
the Crown with King Edward IV, were 
executed at Tyburn, 

I wish to identify the John Bunting and to 
assure myself that he was not executed for 
his share in the rebellion. 

Jenkins’s ‘ History of Exeter’ mentions 
two conspirators who were executed in that 
city but they were concerned in the Rising 
in the West. 

I should much like to know what the 
functions of the Yeomen of the Crown were, 
when this body was first formed and some- 
thing about its history, | Perhaps some of 
your readers can refer me to a work dealing 
with this. 

G. B. 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON. 
TAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 155, 
173).—21. John Cowslade, probably of 
Basingstoke, Hants, a friend of John Chute 
and an acquaintance of Walpole. When did 
he die? What were his father’s name and 
dates ? 

22, A Mr. Paul killed a Mr. Dalton ina 
duel over a Miss Green; see Walpole to Mon- 
tagu 30 May, 1751 (T. iii. 54), Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1751, p. 234. What were their 
first names and families? What happened 
to Paul, who was outlawed ? 

23. Who was a Mrs. Deering who figures in 
a mot of George Selwyn’s, Walpole to Mon- 
tagu 4 May, 1756 (T. iii. 422); she was ap- 
parently fat. 

24. George Montagu Dunk, 2nd Earl of 
Halifax, had one or more children by his 
mistress Mary Ann Faulkner, or Mrs. 
Donaldson, How many, and who were they?! 
One daughter, Anna Maria Montagu, sur 
vived him (G. E. C., ‘ Peerage ’). 

25. Writing to Montagu about early 
accounts of the battle of Fontenoy, May, 
1745 (T. ii. 97), Walpole mentions “ two 
letters from Douglas and Geering ’’—they 
being obviously with the army. Who were 
they ? 

26. Who was the wife of Sir Timothy Allen, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1762? 
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27. Walpole writes to Mann, 30 April, 
1763, dreading the impending visit of a 
Marquis de Fleury, nephew of the Cardinal, 
and ‘“‘not above six-and-twenty’’. He was 
in fact, according to Chenaye-Desbois and 
Badier, ‘ Dict. de la Noblesse,’ xvii. 731, born 
only in 1750, and therefore not only young 
enough to be a burden to Walpole, but rather 
too young to be on his travels. The birth- 
date is confirmed by ‘ Recueil de Gazette.’ 
Was there another Marquis de Fleury? If 
not, was a thirteen-year-old sent to England ? 
What was his later history ? 

28. Walpole to Montagu, 6 June, 1752 (T. 
iii, 95) has an account of a thief breaking 
into the house of Mr. Freeman, who clearly 
lived near Walpole in Arlington Street. Who 
was Mr, Freeman ? 

29. Wanted, date of death of Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Hon, Richard Lloyd, married 
Jeffery French? See Burke, ‘ Commoners,’ 
iv. 91; ‘Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 1904, 


p. 203. 
30. What are the dates of the Rev. George 


Garrard, Master of the Charterhouse 
1637-50, correspondent of the Earl of Straf- 
ford ? 

W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A, 


APTAIN JOHN MARTIN OF VIR- 
GINIA.—For several years I have been 
engaged in research on the life of Captain 
John Martin, Member of the First Council 
for Virginia, in preparation for publication 
of his biography. Thus far, I have completed 
my investigation in all published sources in 
the United States. Messrs. Stevens and 
Brown, of London, have suggested that I 
communicate with you in my attempt to 
locate material or information that may be 
unpublished in England. 

Captain Martin, son of Sir Richard Mar- 
tin (Martyn), Lord Mayor of London and 
Master of the Mint under Queen Elizabeth, 
and brother-in-law of Sir Julius Caesar, 
Master of the Rolls under James I, was born 
in London 1560-1565 and died in Virginia 
about 1630. He has been called ‘‘ Virginia’s 
oldest and most successful first planter.’’ 
Martin commanded the Benjamin in Sir 
Francis Drake’s expedition to the West 
Indies in 1585-86; sailed with Gosnold for ex- 
ploration of the New England coast in 1604; 
and later was a member of the first Virginia 
settlement at Jamestown in 1607. From that 
time on he was a prime mover of the Vir- 


ginia enterprise as planter of the estate | 
‘Martin’s Brandon” and largely respon- | 





sible, I believe, for James I’s dissolving the 
Virginia Company of London in 1624. I am 
also of the opinion that Martin sailed with 
Drake in the Golden Hind on his circum- 
navigation of the globe, and that Martin had 
some connection with the Eastland or the 
Muscovy (Russia) Companies in the Baltic 
region, 

I would like to have any persons with 
material (documents, etc.) or information on 
Captain John Martin or the Martin family 
communicate with me, I would also like to 
communicate with anyone who has done ex- 
tensive research on the Eastland and Mus- 
covy Companies, and also authorities on Sir 
Francis Drake; especially any person having 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the log of 
the Benjamin, one of Drake’s fleet on his 
West Indian expedition of 1585-86. 


RecInaLD A. KENNEY, 


apt. 
Hargrave Military Academy, Chatham, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


HE CASE OF DAVID BOURNE. — 
There is on exhibit at the restored Houses 
of Burgesses at Williamsburg, Virginia, a 
vellum petition signed by Capt. John Martin, 
addressed to Charles I. Martin fell into fin- 
ancial difficulties because of a destructive fire, 
and he having been a recipient of special 
favours at the hands of James I, wrote 
directly to Charles I, praying for a mora- 
torium against the pressure of creditors both 
in England and Virginia. By rights this 
petition should have been in the State Paper 
Office, and it is my opinion that it was stolen. 
In this petition Martin states: 

And alsoe of a daingerous possibilitie of 
being cousined and deceived of his patrimonie 
by one Mr David Bourne who lieth in prison 
of purpose to defraude your suplt and many 
others. 

Can any of your readers suggest where I 
could obtain the particulars and legal details 
regarding David Bourne’s case? The date 
would be somewhere between 1625 and 1631. 


ReEcGInaLp A, KENNEY. 


R. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754) (See 
2S. xi. 443; 8 S. v. 284).—The two re- 
ferences above given are not accessible to me 
now, but I understand that they throw some 
light upon Dr, Mead or upon the disposition 
made of his collections. The latter, consist- 
ing of books, pictures, coins, etc., appear to 
have realised more than £16,000. In this 
connection, Nichols’ ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vi. 
218, is cited. 
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Were sale catalogues printed? If so, are 
copies thereof preserved in the British 
Museum? 

These questions are not answered in the 
account of Dr. Mead in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvii. 


181-183. E. F. MacPIxKe. 


((OSBY OF QUEEN’S CO.—In the Irish 

Section of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ for 
1937 is a pedigree of the Cosbys of Stradbally 
Hall, Queen’s Co., one of whom, Alexander 
Cosby (ob. 1694), married Elizabeth (d. 1692), 
daughter of Henry L’Estrange of Moystown, 
King’s Co., and by her had, with other chil- 
dren, a son, William Cosby (d. 10 Mar., 
1736), Brigadier-General, Colonel of the 
Royal Irish Rifles, Governor of New York 
and the Jerseys, who married Grace, sister 
of George Montagu, Earl of Halifax, K.B., 
and by her (who died 25 Dec., 1767) had two 
sons and two daughters, whose Christian 
names are not given. These I am anxious to 
obtain, with other particulars about them, 
such as if married, etc. 

Also, I should be glad to know who were 
the parents of George Cosby, who married 
Ann Murray (said to be a cousin of the Duke 
of Atholl), by whom he had: 

1, Philip Cosby of Stradbally Hall, Queen’s 
Co. ; 

2. Capt. Alexander Cosby (died about 
1770), who married firstly, Ann Shorthouse, 
and by her had: 

i. Henry Augustus Montagu Cosby, died 
17 Jan., 1822, at Bath, where there is a 
monument to him in the Abbey. He married 
in 1793, Agnes, daughter of Samuel Eliot, 
of Antigua, sister of Lady Dispenser ; 

ii. Harriet Sophia Cosby, 

Capt. Alexander Cosby married secondly a 
Miss Moore, and by her had a daughter Char- 
lotte Jane Emma Cosby (b. 1756), who 
married, 12 Feb., 1772, at Bombay, Col. 
Robert Jackson, and died 13 Mar., 1834, leav- 
ing a son by him, General Alexander Cosby 


Jackson. Hy, Frrzceratp REYNOLDS. 


ITTENS TAKEN INTO BATTLE, — I 
have read somewhere that there is a story 

of a Cossack who took a white kitten with 
him into a battle, and, being mortally 
wounded, gave it to an Englishman, who 
brought it home to England. Could anyone 
tell me where to find this story? I imagine 
the kitten was regarded as a mascot; does 
anyone know other examples of this use of a 


kitten ? 
H. R. F. 





Replies. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORTERS. 


(clxxvii. 155.) 


ANY of those who were  commis- 
sioned in the eighteenth century to draw 
up reports on County agriculture, were either 
land-agents or surveyors of standing and 
repute, Two notable contributors to these 
reports were William Marshall and _ the 
famous Arthur Young. Marshall was a 
native of Sinnington, in Yorkshire, and 
about 1780, was agent to the Harboard family 
in Norfolk, and afterwards to Lord Breadal- 
bane and to others. He died at Pickering, 
18 Sept. 1818. 

In 1817, Marshall published in five volumes 
a review of all his co-workers in the same 
field. It was called ‘ A Review and complete 
Abstract of the Reports of the Board of 
Agriculture.’ Most notable of all was Arthur 
Young, who worked on his own, but was for 
a time, agent to Lord Kingsborough in Co. 
Cork, 

The title-page of John Claridge’s book on 
the agriculture of Dorset says that it is “‘ by 
John Claridge of Craigs Court, London. 
Printed by W. Smith, mpccxcr11.” 

William Pearce, who wrote a general view 
of the agriculture of Berkshire, is described 
as ‘a land-valuer and agent in London.” 

William Mavor was the author of a good 
book upon the agriculture of Berkshire also. 
He was headmaster of Woodstock Grammar 
School and taught the children of the Duke 
of Marlborough of that day. He died 29 Dec., 
1837, aged eighty. There is a tablet to him 
on the outer wall of Woodstock Church, He 
was a county magistrate and ten times 
Mayor of Woodstock. There is a portrait 
of Mavor on a volume of his ‘ Miscellanies’ 
published at Oxford in 1809. 

John Billingsley, who wrote upon Somer- 
set agriculture, lived at Ashwick Grove, East 
Somerset, near Shepton Mallet. Mr. NEVILLE 
may like to consult the following :— 

Eulogy on the late John Billingsley, Esq. 
delivered by the President (Bath and West of 
England Society) at the annual meeting 1811 
while the society was deliberating on the best 
mode of perpetuating a good likeness of their 
much valued, but deceased vice-president (in 
vol. xiii. of the above Society’s Proceedings, 
Bath, 1813). 

Richard Davis is described as ‘‘of Lewknor, 
land surveyor and valuer.’’ Lewknor adjoins 
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Lord Macclesfield’s estate at Shirburn Castle, 


Oxfordshire, and Davis may have been his 
agent, but this I do not know. 

Thomas Davis was Steward to Lord Bath 
at Longleat for forty-four years. He died in 
1807. There is an engraved portrait of him. 
The present estate office of Lord Bath is in the 
town of Warminster, from where, I feel sure, 
more information would be forthcoming. 

Thomas Stone, who wrote upon the agricul- 
ture of Huntingdon, and also of Bedford and 
of Lincoln, was surveyor and land-agent to 
the Duke of Bedford. 

John Donaldson’s ‘ Agricultural Bio- 
graphy 1480-1854’ would probably assist, I 
regret I have not the book to consult. The 
Board of Agriculture would have full records. 

A. L. HuMPuHreys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


A short biography of Thomas Davis, 
author of the volume on the agricul- 
ture of Wiltshire appears in Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare’s ‘ Hundred of Heytesbury,’ one 
of the parts of his ‘History of Modern 
Wilts.” This Thomas Davis, who, until 
his death in November, 1807, was steward to 
the Marquis of Bath, was born at Penton 
near Weyhill, Hants, in July, 1749, the son 
of an officer in the Excise, who lived at Hin- 
don and Devizes in Wilts and died a super- 
visor at Wellington, in Somerset. Mr. Thos. 
Davis had three sons, one of whom adopted 
the law as his profession and, I believe, 
became clerk to the Justices at Frome, 
Somerset. 

John Billingsley, who wrote the Somerset 
volume, lived at Ashwick Grove, near Shep- 
ton Mallet, and may be the same John Bil- 
lingsley who is stated in Collinson’s ‘ History 
of Somerset ’ (1791) to be the owner of Blag- 
don on Mendip. What appears to be an un- 
altered second edition of Billingsley’s work is 
dated 1798. J. Cores. 


Wellirgton, Somerset. 


Mr. NEvILte will find some scraps of infor- 
mation in Donald McDonald’s ‘ Agricultural 
Writers,’ 1908, and J. Donaldson’s ‘ Agricul- 
tural Biography,’ 1854, and my ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of British and Irish Writers.’ 

Richard Davis, who wrote the ‘ Oxford- 
shire’ of 1794, is described as of Leuknor, 
“Topographer to His Majesty ’’. 

Thomas Davis, Senior, who wrote the 
‘Wilts’ of 1794, was steward to the Mar- 
quess of Bath at Longleat. His son described 
him as “Steward, Planter, Surveyor and 
Practical Farmer ”’. 


Thomas Davis, Junior, his son, edited the 
octavo editions of 1811 and 1813 of the same 
Report, and published in these two editions 
an engraved portrait of his father, after 
Neele. I do not know whether Richard and 
Thomas were related. 

W. Frank PERKINS. 


ONSCRIPTION IN CROMWELL’S DAY 
(clxxvii. 157).—Information on the sub- 
ject of impressment or pressing for the army 
is given in ‘Cromwell’s Army’ by C. H. 
Firth (pp. 21-22, 36-37). He says that at the 
beginning of the war there was no lack of 
volunteers on either side, but after a year each 
party found the zeal of its supporters insuf- 
ficient to fill the ranks of its army. Both re- 
sorted to impressment. On 10 Aug., 1643, 
Parliament authorised the county committees 
to impress whatever soldiers, gunners or sur- 
geons should be needed, and a few days later 
it appointed 2,000 men to be impressed in 
London and 20,000 in the eastern counties. 
The King adopted the same plan, and dur- 
ing 1643 and 1644 he issued commissions for 
impressing men in the twenty-nine different 
counties. In the Parliament ordinance there 
were a number of exemptions such as the 
clergy, university and Inns of Court students, 
the sons of esquires and persons rated at £5, 
goods or £3 lands, and certain others. All 
other persons between eighteen and fifty were 
liable to impressment. In the King’s in- 
structions there were some additional rules, 
probably traditional: mechanics were to be 
selected rather than husbandmen; those who 
were not householders rather than those who 
were; single men in preference to the 
married, 

The New Model Army was originally 
formed by incorporating whatever remained 
of the armies of Essex, Manchester and 
Waller, but as they were so reduced, it was 
resolved to raise about 8,500 men by impress- 
ment, a quota being fixed for each county. 
More than half of the infantry of the New 
Model were pressed men, who at first deserted 
in great numbers. The last great press for 
the army took place in 1651, when 10,000 men 
were ordered to be raised for Ireland. Im- 
pressment for the army of the Commonwealth 
stopped in 1651, and it was not resumed 
under the Protectorate. From that date to 
1660 the ranks of the army were filled by 
voluntary enlistment. 

G. H. Wartow. 


In reply to Mr, F. C, Wutre’s question 
regarding the armies on each side during the 
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Civil War which began in August, 1642, these 
few extracts may be helpful: 

... the trained bands . . . were new men not 
previously accustomed to join in the regular 
exercises of the Artillery Company, or even the 
more general musters of the City Militia once 
a year... The Puritans looked with abhor- 
rence at the meetings in the Artillery 
Gardens, .. But no sooner did their preachers 
begin to show them... that the spiritual 
battles they were about to fight must be de- 
cided by carnal weapons, than they soon 
rushed to the exercises, At an early period in 
the dispute the trained bands of London were 
placed under the command of Sergeant-Major 
Skippon. (Knight’s ‘ London,’ Vol. vi., p. 331). 

Lords Lieutenant and Deputy Lords Lieu- 
tenant were responsible for the efficiency of 
the militia, and had power to administer the 
“* Oath of Allegiance.’’ For this reason on 
March 15, 1641, the Commons voted that ‘‘all 
commissions under the Great Seal to Lieu- 
tenants were void; and that whosoever exe- 
cuted any power over the Militia, by virtue 
of any Commission of Lieutenancy, without 
the consent of Parliament, was to be reputed 
an enemy to the peace of the kingdom.”’ 

In John Forster’s ‘Grand Remonstrance,’ 
p. 199, there is this passage: “. . . I dis- 
cover’? that ‘ Mr. Cromwell’’ moved and 
carried 
that we should desire the Lords that an Ordin- 
ance of Parliament might pass to give the Earl 
of Essex power to assemble at all times, the 
trained bands of the kingdom on this side 
Trent, for the defence thereof till further 
orders taken by the House. (Nov. 8, 1641). 

On July 12, 1642, the Earl of Essex was 
made General of the Army. Aug. 1, the 
Earl caused all the men then raised (being 
in number about 19,000) to be committed to 
officers and divided into regiments, which 
men had been raising since July 12. 

In February 1642 the House of Commons 
passed an ordinance that certain persons, there- 
in named, should have power to assemble all 
men fit for the war in their respective countries 
and had declared that the same should become 
law in the March ensuing whether the Royal 
Assent was given or not. 

“The first Royal Commission was for 
Leicester, June 11, 1642.’’—‘ History of 
Shrewsbury,’ Olwen and Blake. The Parlia- 
ment declared war on the King Aug. 2, 1642. 
—‘ Journal of House of Lords,’ vol. v., 257-9. 
** Attracted by the advantageous terms and 
offers of high pay,’’ 4,000 London apprentices 
volunteered (Venetian State Papers, Aug. 15, 
1642) 

The King issued a Proclamation on Aug, 12 
announcing that he would raise his royal 














standard at Nottingham on Aug. 22, and 
inviting all loyal persons to attend that day, 
A declaration was published at the same time 
explaining in detail the causes which left no 
other alternative to him than to rise in de. 
fence of the Church and Monarchy, 


E. VeRpDON Paterson, 
LORAL CALENDAR (clxxvii. 46, 86). - 


In a note on ‘ Loves of the Plants,’ ij, 
165, Darwin wrote of the flowers which “ cop. 


‘stitute what Linneus calls the Horologe or 


Watch of Flora. He enumerates forty-six 
flowers, which possess this kind of  sensi- 
bility,’”’ i.e., opening and closing their petals 
at certain hours. ‘‘I shall mention a fey 
of them with their respective hours of rising 
and setting, as Linneus terms them.’’ The 
list includes dandelion 5-6, 8-9; mouse-ear 
hawkweed 8, 2; sow-thistle 5, 11-12; lettuce 
7, 10; yellow goat-beard 3-5, 9-10; nipple 
wort 5-6, 10-1; water lily 7, 5; naked poppy 
5, 7; day-lily 5, 7-8; convolvulus 5, 6; 
mallow 9-10, 1; and eleven more. As the 
observations were made at Upsala, and 
nothing is said of the time of year, the horo- 
loge seems more curious than valuable. The 
note ends ‘‘See Stillinfleet’s Calendar of 
Flora.”’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


HE DISMAL SWAMP: MARYLAND 
OR VIRGINIA (clxxvii, 99, 142).—The 
first obvious reference is the article on ‘The 
Dismal Swamp’ by Professor W. E. Ekblaw 
in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 14th 
edition, vol. vii, p. 422. This essay, which 
is accompanied by other suitable references, is 
fairly satisfactory; but it is inaccurate in 
stating that the swamp lies ‘‘ partly in 
South-central Virginia and partly in North- 
central North Carolina.’’ Far from being 
in the central portion of either of these States 
the Dismal Swamp (also called the Great 
Desert) lies in their extreme eastern portion, 
almost centering on the State border line ina 
region less than 50 miles from the Atlantic. 
This vast swamp extends in a general diree- 
tion from the very edge of Suffolk, Virginia, 
down toward Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 
In both States it covers portions of several 
counties. The northern portion of the swamp 
extends north-eastward within 4 or 5 miles 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth. With Lake 
Drummond in the approximate centre, the 
Virginia portion extends north and _ south 
about 20 miles, and east and west about % 
miles at the widest point. The Carolina por- 
tion extends approximately 25 miles south of 
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the Virginia line, and lies from 16 to 40 miles 
westward from the Atlantic coast. 

One of the earliest and perhaps the most 
vivid and interesting of the treatises on this 
swamp is the ‘The Description of the Dis- 
mal Swamp and a Proposal to Drain the 
Swamp,’ by William Byrd (1674-1744) of 
Westover. There are also vivid descriptions 
of it in both of Byrd’s histories of the divid- 
ing line between the two States. The 
“secret’? and more elaborate and unre- 
strained history is available in print only 
in the dual text edition of W. K. Boyd, pub- 
lished by the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. Byrd's original proposal to drain 
the swamp has been partly carried out by 
governmental agencies. This vast swamp- 
land is, of course, a considerable distance 
from the nearest point in Maryland, 

Joun Waker McCain, JR. 

Winthrop College. 


QHE AGE OF 

CHARACTERS (clxxvii, 83, 

Marina in ‘ Pericles’ is fourteen : 
She at Tarsus 

Was nurs’d with Cleon; whom at fourteen 

years 

He sought to murder. 

In ‘ Cymbeline ’ Guiderius is twenty-three, 
Arviragus twerty, and Imogen younger than 
Arviragus, therefore not more than nine- 
teen : 

He had two sons,—if this be worth your 


hearing, 
Mark it,—the eld’st of them at three years 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
123), — 


old, 

I’ the swathing-clothes the other, from their 
nursery 

Were stol’n; and to this hour no guess in 
knowle 

Which way tley went. 

How long is this ago? 
Some twenty years. 


In ‘The Tenpest ’ Miranda is fifteen, for 
Prospero tells her that she was three years 
old when he was driven out of Milan, and 
that that is twelve years ago. 

In ‘The Wirter’s Tale’ Perdita is sixteen, 
and Florizel is the same age as her brother 
Mamillius, whc at the time of Perdita’s birth 
is a little boy ¢ about six or seven. Florizel 


therefore must be twenty-two or twenty-three. 
The ages of the heroes of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies are, I thnk, never directly mentioned, 
but Orlando i: ‘ As You Like It’ must be 
twenty-one, ashe is of age to claim his por- 
tion as a yourger son, which Oliver refuses 
to give him. 


‘he change in Hamlet’s age in 


| the course of the play has often been a sub- 
| ject for comment. 
M. H. Dopps. 


HURCH MOUNDS (elxxvii. 136, 176). — 
Loughton, Co. Bucks. The Church (All 
Saints) is an ancient structure, and stands 
on high ground, apparently an artificial 
mound (Sheahan’s ‘ Bucks ’), 


W. BrapBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


PRICE ON A HEAD (clxxvii. 119, 158). 

—Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ Third 
Series, ends with the executions and ravages 
which followed the Jacobite rising of 1745. 
Considering in chapt. xxiv. the fate of those 
chiefs who caused so much evil, he writes: 

The first in rank, in misfortune, and in the 
temerity which led to the civil war, was, un- 
questionably, Charles Edward himself. A re- 
ward of £30,000 was offered for the discovery 
and seizure of this last scion of a royal line. 

Scott is proud of the loyalty which refused 
to betray the Prince during his wanderings, 
though the secret of his concealment was 
‘* intrusted to hundreds of every sex, age and 
condition.” 

When the future Napoleon III was carry- 
ing through his coup d’état, Victor Hugo was 
one of his bitterest opponents. In the book he 
wrote on the subject, the ‘ History of a 
Crime’ and the section entitled ‘The Third 
Day: the Massacre,’ chapt. viii., Hugo prints 
a note in his possession sent to warn the 
Republican Committee : 

3rd December [1851]. 
My dear Bocage, 
To-day at six o’clock, 25,000 francs has been 
offered to any one who arrests or kills Hugo. 

You know where he is. He must not go out 
under any pretext whatever. 


Yours ever, 
Al. Dumas. 


SEnNeEX. 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRES- 
PONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON- 
TAGU (clxxvii. 155).—(5) ‘‘ Di Bertie.’’ The 
lady’s identity was fully discussed at clxxiii. 
206 
J. B. WHrITmore. 


> RY-NECKED DICK ”’ (clxxvi. 426).— 

This was Admiral Edward Boscawen 
(1711-1761) so called from a habit of holding 
his head on one side, His true nickname was 
‘Old Dreadnought ’ from his ship of that 
name. 





J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 


A Greek Garland :*a Selection from the Pala- 
tine Anthology. By F. L. Lucas. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s, net). 


N his Introduction, after a pleasantly 
written account of the successive Greek 
anthologies, Mr. Lucas gives us his thoughts 
both on the quality of the poetry they contain 
and on the best way of rendering that into 
English. He shows, we think, a true and 
penetrating sense of what it is, in the best of 
these little pieces, which gives them their un- 
failing charm, a charm in which detachment 
and poignancy are often so wonderfully 
blended. Youthfulness and the characteristic 
pessimism of youthfulness; the steady view 
of all things as they really are; instant re- 
sponse to beauty, which, as it were, re-echoes 
beauty, and the crowning gift of simplicity— 
this admirer sees it all, not without side- 
glance at other phases of poetry viewed as, 
shall we say? world-worn. We liked all this, 
and also liked a good deal of what he says 
about English translation: The failure and 
reason for failure of English hexameters; the 
desirability, nevertheless—for the sake of 
catching the ‘‘ resonant surge of the rhythm ”’ 
—of an English line with the same number 
of syllables as the Greek. Only when we 
came to the opinion that the native grain of 
English welcomes anapaests did a shadow of 
doubt cross our expectation. For the ana- 
paest is difficult to manage; and soon becomes 
wearisome. 

However, iambs and trochees—to use the not 
perfectly applicable names—mingled after the 
fashion of English verse, and run in lines of 
fourteen syllables out to a rhyme, compose 
the greater part of these renderings. Mr. 
Lucas thus gets his syllabic equivalence but 
the advantage of that is—we have come reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion—outweighed by two 
disadvantages. First, the individual English 
words tending to be shorter than the Greek 
ones, the English has to be padded out—and 
yet sometimes has to ignore a touch present in 
the Greek; secondly, the effect of equivalent 
syllables is by no means to bring the English 
and the Greek closer to one another. The 
long Greek line has both gravity and grace; 
the long English line has most often neither. 
For some reason the nearest equivalent in 





English to the Greek hexameter remains, to 





our thinking, the ten-syllabled line which, ag 
if it were by instinct, most English transla. 
tors have chosen. Mr. Lucas has more often 
than not neglected a great aid—viz., a shorter 
line representing it, alternating with the 
longer as the pentameter with the hexameter, 

The best illustration of what we mean yill 
perhaps be found in the rendering of the 
epigram on Lais and her mirror. 

I Lais, whose proud laughter mocked Hellas; 

whose aluring 

Thronged thick my gates with lovers, to the 

Paphian give my glass: : 

Since now to see my likeness, as it is, grows 

past enduring; 

Since [I no more may see it, as in old days it 

was. 

It will be seen that for 

Emel roin pev 6paaba 
ovk €b€de, oin Shv mapos ov Svrapa 
the difficulty of the two long lines has proved 
insuperable. 

Where descriptions of nature come in Mr 
Lucas is at his best; he finds pretty epithets 
and turns of phrase; read without releraall 
to the Greek, many of his piec2s are pleagi 
poems in their own right. Aad though, his 
choice of the verse-form not be:ng we think a 
happy one he hardly succeeds ia rendering the 
—so to put it—external classic beauty of the 
epigrams, he does somehow succeed in express- 
ing not a little of their innemost spirit—of 
the Greek outlook on life, on the world and 
on death of which they are the starry 
instances, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are irserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresset, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to te forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top lefthand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already arpeared, 
pondents are requested to giv: within 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series vdume and a 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tas Maxacer will be pleagd to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frienda which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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